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From the committee 


At this stage we will not restart indoor events any time soon and we do not know when the meeting room at the 
Botanic Gardens will be available. We are though planning for excursions to resume next year, all subject to ever 


changing rules on outdoor gatherings. 

The virtual webinars using Zoom continue to be popular, with over 50 participants at several events. We currently run 
three or so each month to cover a general topic, plants and birds. Watch out for the regular emails, check on the club 
website, and follow us on Facebook for information and login details. We'll also announce events in the Geelong 


Naturalist. 


Notion of Motion 
At the December General meeting (Tuesday 1 December) the Club Treasurer, Graham Possingham, will move that 


‘Annual Fees for Membership of the GFNC for the next financial year (2021) not be increased over 2020 rates’. 
This was discussed at the 19 October GFNC Committee meeting, and is supported by the Committee. 


Submissions to Geelong Naturalist 
The closing date for the next magazine will be due on Monday 23 November. 


Early lodgement of articles (small & large—maximum 2 pages) would be a great help—late copy may not be accepted. 
Photographs—appropriately labelled, digital as .jpog —to the editor. 
The editor for the December edition of the Geelong Naturalist is Bernie Lingham bernlingham@tpg.com.au 


GFNC is on Facebook 


www.facebook.com/groups/GeelongFNCGroup/ 
A private online discussion group by invitation for members to share observations and other information 


www.facebook.com/geelongfnc 
The GFNC ‘official’ Facebook Community Page (public) where forthcoming events are promoted 


Geelong Naturalist on Trove 


Recent copies of our magazine are now being uploaded digitally to the National and State Libraries and are 
downloadable from Trove. 
You can find them quickly via this short link bit.ly/Geelong_Naturalist 


Obtain your username and password to log into the GFNC website 
www.gfnc.org.au 


Login is now required. Contact info@gfnc.org.au to get your user name and password 








Correction: In the Invertebrates report in the October Geelong Naturalist six photos of dragonflies were inadvertently 
omitted. These were Yellow-striped Hunter, Unicorn Darner, Multi-spotted Darner, Back-headed Skimmer, Metallic 
Ringtail and Swamp Tigertail. These can all be viewed on iNaturalist in the Geelong Bioblitz project. 





The photo on the front cover, by Graham Possingham is 
a Scarlet Robin seen during the eBird global big day on 
17/10/20. 


AvP, Mailing roster 
The photo on the back cover, by Marilyn Hewish IS of her November: Jan Venters 
favourite birding place Western Treatment Plant. December: Jan Venters 





Just what | need—another hobby! Part 3 
Birds 


’d had hobbies before but | never fell in to the deepest 
throes of addiction until | discovered birds. 


We’d moved from Adelaide to Bacchus Marsh. We enjoyed 
bush-walking and camping, so when we saw a field guide 
for some aspect of nature we bought it. So we had the bird 
guide (A Field Guide to Australian Birds in 2 volumes, Peter 
Slater, 1972) and the binoculars were already there (from 
astronomy). 


One day, Dean told me there was a hummingbird in our 
garden. | knew enough to know this was impossible. | 
checked and identified an Eastern Spinebill at our fuchsias. 
Such a lovely bird—that was the day | fell in love with 
birding. | started taking the binoculars when we went into 
the bush. Then there was a subtle but important shift in 
thinking. | started going bush so that | could take the 
binoculars. My first encounter with a wader flock was on 
Yorke Peninsula, S.A. | told Dean to do his own thing, and 
after two hours I’d identified Red-necked Stints and Sharp- 
tailed and Curlew Sandpipers. | was pleased with myself. 


Tommy Garnett, a well-known birder who lived nearby in 
Blackwood, suggested | join the RAOU (Royal Australasian 
Ornithologists Union, now BirdLife Australia). In a move 
that changed my life, in 1981 decided to go into their 
headquarters and join in person. | was met by Brett Lane. 
He asked if | had a favourite bird, and full of confidence, | 
said ‘Waders’. | was saying this to the project leader of the 
RAOU Wader Studies Programme. Suddenly | found 
myself signed up for the next Wader Count in Geelong. | 
hoped my ability to identify three species would be enough. 
On two days of stifling heat, | went out with Margaret 
Cameron one day, and counted part of Moolap Saltworks 
with Les Barrow on the other. | remember flipping through 
the book to identify the new and mysterious Marsh 
Sandpiper. | remember approaching a distant mob of 
Curlew Sandpipers with Margaret, both of us trying to make 
them out through the shimmering heat haze over Lake 
Connewarre. | remember the eight lifers | saw that 
weekend, including Yellow Thornbill and Black Falcon. If 
there was a test, | must have passed as Margaret asked 
me back for the next count and many others. | still get my 
biggest birding thrill from seeing a new wader. 


For years, | believed these were among my first 
experiences of birding. Imagine my surprise when several 
years later | found a bird list of 14 species I’d made in 1976 
on our car trip from Montreal to the Rocky Mountains. | 
didn’t remember making the list, but | remember several of 
the birds. There were Rufous Hummingbirds (one hovered 
at the red top of Dean’s water bottle as we hiked in the 
Rockies) and Common Nighthawks (a kind of nightjar, 
displaying in flight at dusk over the badlands of Dinosaur 
Provincial Park). But every birder has a ‘dip’ and has to live 
with regret. | saw a Pileated Woodpecker. | wrote it on the 
list. Dean remembered it, but | didn’t. This is the giant of 
woodpeckers, a huge bird, dagger-billed, crazy-eyed and 
with a red clown’s cap. It makes the descent of birds from 
dinosaurs believable. Happy ending. | saw several in 
Ithaca, New York State, when staying with birding friends 
30 years later. 


Birding was the hobby that reigned supreme in my life for 
30 years. It’s hard to pick out memorable moments 
because there were so many. Dean quickly found that all 


Marilyn Hewish 


our holidays were bird-driven. Margaret was always looking 

for a birding and travel companion. The GFNC, BirdLife 

Australia and the Wader Studies Group ran meetings, 

workshops, excursions, camp-outs, conferences and 

expeditions. These are some highlights. 

° Graeme Tribe and | chanced upon 34 Orange-bellied 
Parrots on a Winter Wader Count at Lake 
Connewarre. We battled freezing cold, strong winds, 
surf on the lake and looming hypothermia, but the 
parrots soon eliminated our fading motivation. 

2 | found the second Australian Grey Phalarope in the 
Coorong, S.A., when Dean drove through a deep 
puddle and the car died in just the right place. 

° At Iron Range, the world stopped when the pitta 
turned around and showed a blue band under the 
throat (Red-bellied Pitta). A few days later, we saw 
an enormous Palm Cockatoo holding a branch and 
banging it on a tree—a display unique to the species. 

ə On the Atherton Tableland, a Grey Falcon sped over 
our heads and up into the sky like a fighter jet. On 
the same trip, | missed the Red-necked Crake but 
saw it at the same place 20 years later as it bathed 
in a pool, its red head and neck glowing in a shaft of 
fading sunlight. 


° As | walked along a creek near Mission Beach, | 
looked up and a Rufous Owl stared down at me. 
o | sweltered in a stifling gorge in Kakadu to track 


down a flock of Banded Fruit-Doves feeding in fig 
trees. Also at Kakadu, a group of Letter-winged Kites 
perched together, the sunset colours turning their 
snow-white plumage a delicate pink. 

° | helped to count waders from a light plane over 
flooded Lake Eyre and saw 180 000 Red-necked 
Avocets. Then we camped in the open by the lake, 
falling asleep to their soft calls. 

° In Tasmania, Dean and | tramped through kilometres 
of swampy heath, only to flush a Ground Parrot on 
our return about 20 metres from the car. 

° We travelled the Canning Stock Route in W.A. with 
an RAOU group, searching unsuccessfully for a 
Night Parrot but finding many other wonderful birds 
and experiencing adventurous driving. | saw Grey 
Honeyeaters in two places before Margaret saw her 
first one. 

° | loved seabirding as | never got sick. Off 
Wollongong, the captain of the boat told me I was 
tough, because even he had succumbed. 


° Laura Stenzler showed us eight species of American 
owls in two trips to New York state. 
« We bird-watched above the Arctic Circle in Norway 


and then took the boat down the coast amid 

migrating waders and seabirds and nightly auroras. 
° White-tailed Tropicbirds floated above active 

volcanic craters in Hawaii, their gracefully undulating 

tails catching the sunlight. 

We were immersed in a wave of mixed migrating 

warblers in swamp woodland in Florida. 


So many memories—every new bird a thrill and a learning 
experience. 


One of the attractions of birding for me is that amateurs are 
encouraged to take part in research and writing projects 
and to join committees. Anyone who is willing to do the 
work can influence research and conservation initiatives. | 
was mostly involved with RAOU and the Wader Studies 
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Group. Sometimes | was even paid. Brett Lane 
‘volunteered’ me to be Secretary of the Wader Group, and 
while on the committee | was asked to take on project 
leadership for one of the National Wader Counts (Richard 
Alcorn, now a GFNC member, ran the other one). | 
organised the Victorian Waterfowl Count for the RAOU, | 
wrote and edited reports, and finally | had the great 
privilege of being a sub-editor for HANZAB. For the GFNC, 
Margaret convinced me to take over the Geelong Bird 
Report—an impulsive commitment that lasted 18 years. 
When | retired, | gathered the bird records | had from Long 
Forest, a local mallee remnant, and wrote a book. It was 
the culmination of 25 years’ birding, record-keeping and 
historical research, two years’ writing and a year doing the 
layout and obtaining funding with Bob Reid of the Friends 
of Long Swamp. | loved birds, | loved writing and | loved 
spreading the word. | was fulfilled. 


So many of my best memories of birding are of the people. -. 
ah 


Margaret knew every prominent birder in the country and | 
met many of them at her dinner table. | may not have said 
much but | certainly listened. 


| asked Dean once if he minded our holidays being devoted 


to birds (a dangerous question). He said ‘No. It’s taken me 


to some wonderful places and introduced me to some 
wonderful friends’. | can only say, ‘Ditto’. 











[== 
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Favourite birds, waders 


Conversations with a magpie 


A pair of Australian Magpies, Gymnorhina tibicen, have 
included my house and garden in their domain for 
years, bringing their newly fledged young, incessantly 
squawking, to partake of its delights, pecking at everything, 
drinking from my bird-baths. They wake me at dawn with 
their glorious carolling and shout their splendid presence at 
any time of the day from every prominent perch. 

If |I am outside when they are singing, which is quite often, | 
warble back to them. 

‘Loodle-oodle-oodle-oo’, | croon. ‘Loodle-oodle-oodle-oo.’ 
The neighbours must think | am crazy 
The magpies may glance down at me, but usually appear 
to take not the slightest notice. | Keep on with my crazy 
ways anyway. | never feed them, so they do not look to me 
for sustenance. 

One day in March, | was walking down to the IGA when | 
saw my magpie on the verge, poking about, looking for 
food in the rough grass. 

| stopped short. He was no more than a couple of metres 
from me. 

‘Loodle-oodle-oodle-oo,’ | sang quietly. ‘Loodle-oodle-oodle 
-00’ 

He looked up at me, head on one side, and on the other. 
He then looked straight at me, opened his beak, and sang. 
It was quite soft, not the fine carolling extolling his virtues 
and power, or even like the shorter contact call with his 
mate. Maybe it was more like the way they speak to their 
young, with a number of similar notes, gently and directly 
given. 

He continued for about half a minute, looking at me, with 
me loodling and oodling with him a little. 

Then he turned back to the grass, resuming his systematic 
search for food. 
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Lynne Clarke 


| went on my way, filled with awe at being granted a 
personal conversation with a magpie! 


The pair were very busy over winter. In June she began to 
build a nest in the top of my tall cedar at the back. It took 
weeks, but at last she settled down to sit, always attended 
by her mate. Together they fought off attacks by a covey of 
Pied Currawongs, Strepera graculina, and hunkered down 
in the teeth of gales. Eventually one chick was fledged, and 
continues to be around, persistently calling, or lazing in the 
sun, awaiting parental attention. 

One sunny day two weeks ago, | was walking back from 
the shops and there on the nature strip, not two metres 
away, was the male magpie again. Again, | stopped. 
’Loodle-loodle-loodle-loo,’ | called softly. 

He looked up from his foraging, and in a moment, started 
to sing. His song was again very soft, with little trills and 
calls | had not heard before. | tried to imitate him with poor 
little whistles, not up to standard. He kept looking directly at 
me, continuing his lilting warble. Fortunately, no-one else 
was around! 

After a while | decided it was time to move on. | started to 
stroll the fifty metres to my place, and to my astonishment 
he kept pace with me, stalking along on the grass beside 
me, a metre and a half away, continuing his gentle calls. | 
talked, whistled and loodled softly with him as we 
proceeded. When we reached my driveway, | told him | 
had to go. We had another brief exchange, and parted, me 
so elated at the privilege of my developing relationship with 
a magpie. 

What had we said? | don’t know, but it was joyous, 
appreciative, the result of a long friendship. Sweet 
nothings? Joy in the day? Maybe ... 


October bird observations—some highlights 


O nce more there have been many fascinating highlights 
in recent weeks. 

Let’s start with shorebirds. Several observers were 
delighted to find a Pectoral Sandpiper at Avalon. A bonus 
was a Great Knot, sadly a species that is far less 
numerous than was once the case in our region and 
worldwide. A handful of Red Knots gave a satisfying 
comparison. Some observers also found a Sanderling at 
this site. 


Staying with birds that require wetlands, but changing the 
focus somewhat, it is fascinating to see myriad ibis across 
the skies of the Bellarine Peninsula and to the west and 
north-west. The vast majority of these birds are Straw- 
necked Ibis with a smattering of Australian White Ibis 
heading out from breeding colonies to forage for 
invertebrates in pastures. It is exciting to have confirmation 
of breeding of both species at Reedy Lake—hundreds of 
the former and tens of the latter. And of course both 
species will be breeding at Mud Islands, in the southern 
end of Port Phillip where there will be tens of thousands of 
Straw-necked Ibis and thousands of Australian White 
Ibis each tending nestlings, judging by the increase in ‘air 
traffic’ in recent weeks. 


Continuing with breeding waterbirds, it is exciting to have 
had a record of two adult Brolgas with two young at foot in 
Reedy Lake, and confirmation of breeding of, at least, a 
low number of Magpie Geese at Reedy Lake. Little 
Egrets are back in attendance at ‘their tree’ in Queenscliff. 
Up to 14 were present on 21 September and none ona 
subsequent visit on 24 September but they now seem to 
have settled in with regular records of 12 or more at the 
site. This is a very important and significant site as, to the 
best of our knowledge, it is the only breeding site for the 
species in Victoria—allowing of course for the possibility of 
some breeding along the billabongs and backwaters of the 
Murray River in the north-east. This Queenscliff colony has 
been active since at least 2016/2017. Nankeen Night- 
Herons are also breeding in nearby trees. 


It’s always exciting to note Banded Stilts in our region, 
with recent records of 200—400 from Avalon, though we 
should note that the massive flock of 40 000, that kept 
observers mesmerised at Lake Murdeduke in September, 
has moved on. A truly enigmatic and astonishing species! 
Two observers were mesmerised, for a different reason, as 
they marvelled at a prey transfer from male to female 
Peregrine Falcon at Point Addis. The Square-tailed Kite 
seems to have departed from the Ocean Grove Nature 
Reserve with a useful comment by an observer on 27 
September that the bird was seen flying off to the north- 
west. As was commented on in these notes last month 
there was a second bird at Bannockburn on 26 September 


and there have been occasional more recent records of the 


species in that area, so it will be fascinating to see what 
happens in coming months. 

Two Rainbow Bee-eaters at Indented Head on 13 
October, perching in a sheoak and hawking out and back 
for flying insects, was an amazing record and surely 
astonished the keen observer. This species is usually 
recorded to the west and north-west of Geelong and 
occasionally to the south, with rare ‘flyover’ records for 
suburban and peri-urban Geelong; there are very few 
records from the Bellarine Peninsula. 


Craig Morley & John Newman 


Finishing off with observations from the eastern end of the 
Bellarine Peninsula an observer was fascinated to observe 
and record the flights, on separate occasions of two White- 
fronted Chats, two Magpie-larks, several Galahs and 
Australian Magpies across Swan Bay from east to west, a 
distance of at least 2.5 km across open water. In the case 
of the Galahs it was at least 3 km as they made landfall at 
Swan Bay jetty—not a direct route from shoreline to 
shoreline! If you’re looking out over Swan Bay, or for that 
matter anywhere along our coastline including Port Phillip 
and Corio Bay, please keep an eye out for small terns, 
namely Fairy Terns and Little Terns of the genus 
Sternula. A large distant flock of at least 120 small terns, 
most probably the majority of which were Fairy Terns, was 
observed foraging around and loafing on a sand-bar in 
Swan Bay at low tide in late September. We still have so 
much to learn about the numbers and movements of 
Sternula in our region so please keep an eye out over 
coming months and report what you observe either to the 
GFNC web-site or eBird. 


We have recently re-jigged the Bird News section of our 
GFNC web-site posting the monthly bird notes from 
December 2017 onwards at https://www.gfnc.org.au/news/ 
bird-news 


Thanks again to the keen observers, listed below, who in 
the last month have so willingly and keenly submitted their 
observations to the GFNC web-site hittps:// 
www.gfnc.org.au/observations/bird-observations and 
directly, as complete lists or incidentals, to eBird hitps:// 
ebird.org/australia If you’d like to explore and search 
species maps remember to log in to eBird. 


Angus Hartshorn, Barry Lingham, Bernie Lingham, Chris 
White, Chrissy Freestone , Craig Morley, Darren Bird, 
David Lindon, David Tytherleigh, Dez Hughes, Geoff 
Gates, Geoff Gates, George Appleby, Graham 
Possingham, Guy Dutson, Helen Schofield, Jeff Dagg, 
Jennifer Carr, Jenny Possingham, John Newman, Lynne 
Clarke, Maarten Hulzebosch, Marilyn Hewish, Michael 
Fedele, Peter Phillips, Peter Sullivan, Phil Hunter, Robert 
Missen, Rod Lowther, Ross Auchettl, Rustem Upton, Sam 
White, Sandra Lea-Wood, Tom Fletcher, Trevor Lumb. 





Black-shouldered Kite, immature, Avalon, 17/10/20 
Photo: Susan Kruss 
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October fauna report 


his last month has provided us with a number of 

marine sightings with dolphins and whales featuring 
again after an absence of a couple of months, and with the 
return of warmer days a record of the Red-bellied Black 
Snake along with several other snake species. 
Common Wombat: A scat found on a rock at Long Point 
in Long Forest on 5 October has been confirmed on 
iNaturalist as coming from a wombat. In the 1980s and 
1990s there were no wombats reported at Long Forest, 
and their occurrence was doubted at the time despite there 
being old records. In 2005 a Long Forest resident 
photographed one in her garden, and since then there 
have been regular records of animals, diggings and scats 
(MDH). 
Common Brushtail Possum: One killed on the Anglesea 
Road near Merrijig Creek on 19 October (PHm). 
Common Ringtail Possum: On 5 October one was seen 
on power lines in Highton at 7.50 p.m., just after sunset 
(GP). 
Eastern Grey Kangaroo: One noted in the Ocean Grove 
Nature Reserve on 2 October (JMw) and on 11 October a 
total of 118 were present on Boonderoo Nature 
Conservation Reserve near Lethbridge (CFr, GA). 
Swamp Wallaby: One at Barro Dam area of the You 
Yangs on 10 October (JN), another was seen beside the St 
George River below Melba Falls on 15 October (PHm), and 
on 19 October one was noted at Bannockburn Bush North 
(TP). 
Southern Forest Bat: A female was found dead on the 
walking track about 100 m downstream from Phantom 
Falls beside the St George River in the Otway Ranges on 
13 October (PHm). 
Fallow Deer: 19 noted in a paddock off Baensch’s Lane, 
Hospital Swamps, on 14 October (GD). 
Dolphin species: On 3 October at least six were seen 
jumping and diving offshore from Point Addis (JN), and on 
the same day about 30 were watched feeding among what 
appeared to be an up-welling of fish in a few different 
locations near the Godfrey wreck site south of Lorne (CFr, 
GA). In each case there were Australasian Gannets 
feeding with them. 
Humpback Whale: One, possibly two, were seen on 3 
October heading north in the mid-afternoon offshore from 
Lorne; they swam with the dolphins for a while, and about 
two hours later they were seen heading south (CFr, GA). 
Killer Whale (Orca): On 8 October at 6.00 p.m. at least 
three were seen close to the shore off Rocky Point, Jan 
Juc, before moving about 500 m offshore from Bird Rock 
and heading south (GGt). 


Whistling (Verreaux’s) Tree Frog: One heard calling near 
Stony Creek picnic ground in the Brisbane Ranges on 29 
September, where on previous days Brown Tree Frogs 
had been heard (GD). 

Eastern Banjo Frog: On 3 October, ‘while walking down 
an off-track into the gully below Kangaroo Track in the 
Brisbane Ranges, | saw a large individual sitting near 
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Trevor Pescott for the Fauna Group 


where | was walking. There was no water anywhere near’. 
Time 9.30 p.m. (RAu) 

Southern Bell Frog (Growling Grass Frog): Two heard 
calling from Cowies Creek, North Geelong, on 3 October 
(MFd) 

Victorian Smooth Froglet: Several calling from small 
pools about 150 m downstream from Melba Falls on the St 
George River, Lorne (PHm). 

Jacky Lizard: Three seen at The Sands, Torquay, on 28 
September, basking on tree-stumps (GGt); one was seen 
near the edge of the walking track in the Bert Boardman 
Reserve, Brisbane Ranges on 4 October (HSc). On 12 
October one was seen basking on the edge of the 
Esplanade in Torquay and on the next day one was noted 
at The Sands (GGt). 

Coventry’s Skink: One caught by hand beside Allenvale 
Road, Lorne, on 2 October (PHm). 

Metallic Skink: On 3 October one seen on the Jamieson 
Creek campground walking track in the Otways, feeding on 
flying ants (CFr, GA); three were seen basking in the 
garden at Belmont on 12 October (TP). 

Cunningham’s Skink: On 29 September, four (two adults 
and 2 juveniles) under a slab at Big Rock, You Yangs 
(GD). 

Southern Water Skink: One observed at Lorne, beside 
the Allenvale Road on 2 October (PHm); one noted at 
Paraparap Bushland Reserve on 7 October (GD, GA). One 
was seen at Batesford beside the Moorabool River below 
the Dog Rocks Sanctuary on 10 October (GD). 

Garden Skink: One noted feeding on winged ants on the 
Jamieson Campground walking track in the Otways on 3 
October (CFr, GA); one seen in the Bannockburn Bush 
Reserve North on 19 October (TP). 

Weasel Skink: One found at Belmont on 12 October (TP). 
Blotched Blue-tongued Lizard: One was found at 
Buckley Falls on 28 September (LBr); at Armstrong Creek, 
one was found road-killed on the Surf Coast Highway on 2 
October (GGt). 

Eastern Blue-tongued Lizard: Two observed at the Mt 
Duneed Recreation Reserve on 19 October (GD). 
Lowland Copperhead: one was noted basking beside a 
track near Allenvale Road, Lorne, on 1 October; ‘it 
disappeared into tussocks when | saw it. It’s amazing how 
quickly Copperheads can hide even in the smallest 
tussocks!’ (PHm). One was seen swimming in Pennyroyal 
Creek, Otways, on 3 October (LPh). One was seen beside 
the Barwon River, Breakwater on 10 October (GD), and on 
11 October one about 75 cm long was observed at Lake 
Gherang curled up in sparse tussocks, just within the 
flooded lake edge at 5.30 p.m. when it was surprisingly 
cold (CFr, GA). One was seen near Blue Rocks on 19 
October (GD). 

Little Whip Snake: One, possibly two, under a piece of 
bark on the ground at the Inverleigh Nature Conservation 
Reserve on 16 October (LBr). 

Red-bellied Black Snake: On 29 September a large 
individual was seen beside Stony Creek in the Brisbane 


Ranges. It had plain glossy black upperparts, bright 
crimson belly, slimmer than a Copperhead and without the 
paler scale edgings (GD). 

Tiger Snake: One observed at Anglesea Heath on 20 
October (GD). On 21 October, one sun-basking on the 
bitumen path next to the stormwater pond associated with 
the new housing development south of the river (RLw). 


Observers: CFr, Chrissy Freestone; GA, George 
Appleby; GD, Guy Dutson; GGt, Geoff Gates; GP, 
Graham Possingham; HSc, Helen Schofield; JMw, Jane 
Morrow; JN, John Newman; LBr, Lance Breguet; LPh, 
Lorraine Phelan; MDH, Marilyn and Dean Hewish; MFd, 
Michael Fedele; PHm, Peter Homan; RLw, Rod Lowther; 
RAu, Ross Auchettl; TP, Trevor Pescott. 


October butterfly report 


t is a good season for Caper Whites. These butterflies 

have been observed in good numbers, especially to the 
north of Geelong, but have also been seen in the suburbs 
and on the Bellarine peninsula. To breed, Caper Whites 
must fly north to central NSW or Queensland to reach the 
caper plants on which the caterpillars feed. 


As at this time last year, Rayed Blues were seen at the 
You Yangs by John Newman. 


The first Imperial Jezebel of the season was recorded at 
the Dog Rocks Sanctuary. Lesser Wanderers are rare in 
the Geelong region, but one turns up every few years. 


Valda Dedman 


The occasional Small Grass-yellow is also seen and both 
were sighted this month. 


Observers: 

BL, Barry Lingham; BML, Bernie Lingham; CFr, Chrissy 
Freestone; CMo, Craig Morley; DBi, Darren Bird; DTy, 
David Tytherleigh; GA, George Appleby; GD, Guy Dutton; 
GGt, Geoff Gates; GP, Graham Possingham; JMw, Jane 
Morrow; JN, John Newman; JPo, Jenny Possingham; LBr, 
Lance Breguet; MHe, Marilyn Hewish; PCs, Pat Crosbie; 
RAI, Richard Alcorn; RUp, Rustem Upton; TLa, Tracey 
Langley; WCo, Wendy Cook. 


Caper White 3/10/20 Pt Henry 4 fluttering around roadside trees DTy 
4/10/20 Bert Boardman Reserve | 2 flying about 100 m apart. | LBr 
4/10/20 Belmont 1 seen flying through traffic, 3.30 p.m. | JN 

humid and warm 
410/20 Meredith 1 flying in garden. 1.30 p.m. Very windy | WCo 
8/10/20 Long Forest, Long Forest 4 clinging to thin stem. Allowed close MHe 
Rd approach. Cold weather 
7/10/20 Eclipse Rd, Brisbane 3 or 4 on Rusty WCo 
Ranges Pomaderris bushes. 5.45 p.m. 
8/10/20 Blue Rocks 4 along access track in fresh NW wind. GA, RAI 
9/10/20 Ocean Grove Nature 1 JMw 
Reserve 
10/10/20 | Highton 4. May have been more, they seemed to | JPo, GP 
be moving through towards the south 
10/10/20 | Mannerim 3 JPo, GP 
10/10/20 | You Yangs | At least 20 scattered through Big Rock | JN 
area and Barros Dam area 
11/10/20 | YouYangs 40. Large numbers, many on Carpet JPo, GP 
Weed in open areas, in Western 
Plantation 
11/10/20 | Boonderoo Nature 30 CFr, GA 
Conservation Reserve, 
Lethbridge 
12/10/20 | Geebung Track Brisbane 1 hanging underneath a stalk of a bush. | WCo 
Ranges Its wings were closed. Midday. 
13/10/20 | Indented Head 3 flying past DBi 
17/10/20 | Long Forest, Long Pt Track | 1 MHe 
18/10/20 | Ironbark Basin, Pt Addis | GGt 


5 
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Caper White 


19/10/20 | Block Lane Winchelsea | 2 flitting about over grain crop. 
10/10/20 | Meredith 1 in garden, flying about 1 metre above WCo 
ground. 2 p.m. 

10/10/20 | Dog Rocks Sanctuary, 1 flitting about and feeding from at least 2 | CMo, GD 

Batesford capeweed flowers 
Lesser Wanderer 12/10/20 | Indented Head 1 flying by ‘DB 
Australian Painted 1/10/20 | The Bluff Barwon Heads | 1 alternating flying around with sunning GA 
Lady itself on the ground. 

8/10/20 | Long Forest, Djerriwarrh | 1 MHe 
Track 


i [mmo = 2 One verywom, ore veresh. e 
Fro raiment Ra newown tC 


Small Grass-Yellow 


Imperial Jezebel 


Meadow Argus 5/10/20 | 12W beach Ocean 
Grove 


Rd Wingeel 


2/10/20 


4/10/20 | Highton 


19/10/20 | ‘Tunberry’ Winchelsea 


1/10/20 | The Bluff Barwon Heads | 2 chasing each other on the coastal track. 


Hamilton Hwy, Wingeel 


20/10/20 | Fairmont Rd Newtown 1 flying about in garden 


10/10/20 | Barros dam You Yangs 1 beside wet soak in grassy plain near 
upper most dam 


11/10/20 Just 1, in the bed of Hovell's Creek JPo, GP 


1 fluttering by in shelter belt of Pinus 
radiata and Sugar Gums in agricultural 
area. 


1 flying through yard 4.00 p.m. warm and 
Still 

1 visiting yellow flowers of Eremophila sp. 
in farm garden. 


JN 


1 Dead. Very possibly (probably?) 


CMo 
RUp 
washed up. 
JN 


| Rayed Blue 10/10/20 | You Yangs At least 6 in open forest around food plant | JN 
Prostanthera on road to Big Rock 


17 October 2020 eBird Global Big Day 





t was great to see well over 20 GFNC members getting 

involved in another eBird Big Day. On a day that 
threatened considerable morning rain, though this did not 
eventuate, and although the wind was rather chilly, 
observers took the great opportunity to head out to many 
and varied habitats and locations around the Geelong 
region. Avalon, Corio Bay, Batesford, Bannockburn, Reedy 
Lake, Point Henry, Ocean Grove Nature Reserve, 
Queenscliff, Anglesea Heath, the Otway Ranges, the You 
Yangs, the Brisbane Ranges and many quiet rural roads in 
between turned up many wonderful species. Some 


highlights, amongst many, were Brush Cuckoo, Pink Robin, 


Brolga, Rufous Songlark, Brown Songlark and a White- 
winged Chough nest with young on a rural road north west 
of Bannockburn. 

It is planned to have an extra GFNC Bird Group zoom 
meeting at 7.30 p.m. on Thursday 5 November to have an 
informal chat about the various experiences we enjoyed on 
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Craig Morley 


the day. Please keep an eye out for the club email with 
relevant links. 

You may also like to follow these links to the eBird Global 
Bird Day in our Geelong region ... 

Greater Geelong: https://ebird.org/region/AU-VIC-GGE? 
yr=BIGDAY_2020b&m=&rank=lrec 

Surf Coast: https://ebird.org/region/AU-VIC-SUR? 
yr=BIGDAY_2020b&m=&rank=lrec 

Golden Plains: https://ebird.org/region/AU-VIC-GOL? 
yr=BIGDAY_2020b&m=&rank=lrec 

Moorabool: https://ebird.org/region/AU-VIC-MOO? 
yr=BIGDAY_2020b&m=&rank=lrec 

Colac-Otway: https://ebird.org/region/AU-VIC-COL? 
yr=BIGDAY_2020b&m=&sortBy=spp 

Queensciiffe: https://ebird.org/region/AU-VIC-QUE? 
yr=BIGDAY_2020b&m=&rank=lrec 

Victoria: https://ebird.org/region/AU-VIC? 
yr=BIGDAY_2020b&m=&rank=lIrec 


Great Southern BioBlitz 


he inaugural Great Southern BioBlitz was held from 

Friday 25 September until the end of Monday 28 
September 2020. The bioblitz event followed the same 
format as the City Nature Challenge held earlier in the year. 
The event was coordinated by a small group of iNaturalists 
within Australia who sought to showcase species found 
around springtime as it felt that this time of the year might 
be more favourable in terms of species biodiversity and 
weather conditions for locations in the Southern 
Hemisphere.“ In total, approximately 150 project groups 
participated across 11 countries and 3 continents with 
102 954 observations being recorded. Closer to home, 
Victoria was divided into 24 areas. Members of the South 
East Australian Naturalist Association (SEANA) and 
Australian Naturalist Association (ANN) were invited to 
participate. Geelong Field Naturalists Club and four others 
took up the challenge: Western Australian Naturalists’ Club, 
Field Naturalists Club of Ballarat, Field Naturalists Club of 
Victoria and King Island Field Naturalists. Members from 
the GFNC submitted observations within Geelong and Surf 
Coast projects. Some members who were away from 
home participated in the Bendigo and Wangaratta projects. 


Event 


Great Southern BioBlitz 2020 


| 8827 


hea e A A 
Grade 


70.1 % 


Rod Lowther 


Helen Schofield, Lorraine Phelan, Graham Possingham, 
Bernadette Lingham and Peter Crowcroft who each made 
more than 100 identifications. 

So how did we compare with our City Nature Challenge 
effort? 

The table below summaries the key measures and as you 
see our total verifiable observations were up to almost 6000 
with fewer observers. Lower number of observers was in 
part due to less publicity of the event to the general 
community / public because of concerns about messaging 
to people not familiar with the event in view of movement 
restrictions imposed to stop the spread of COVID-19. So it 
was mainly club members submitting observations while 
the long tail of general community participants who have 
only a few observations was missing from the Great 
Southern Bioblitz. As it turned out the rules in regional 
Victoria were relaxed just before the event commenced 
enabling our observers to travel more widely and visit 
places like the Brisbane Ranges and Inverleigh Flora and 
Fauna Reserve. Yet despite our ability to move about more 
compared to the City Nature Challenge, our species count 
was lower. 

The weather was quite cold on the first day of the bioblitz 


= 


1171 





City Nature Challenge 2020 Bo 71.0 % 1286 


For the purposes of giving an overview and making a direct 
comparison with our City Nature Challenge effort, the 
information in this report includes Geelong and Surf Coast 
as one unit. Greater Geelong as defined by the City Nature 
Challenge Boundaries would have been second overall for 
the greatest number of verifiable observations with 5927 
observations being made during the four-day period. The 
only other location that did better was Cape Town, South 
Africa with just over 16 000 observations. Cape Town is 
well organised for bioblitz and was also the winner of the 
2020 City Nature Challenge which included a strong field of 
USA locations. Very pleasing was the percentage of 
observations at Research Grade with Greater Geelong 
recording just over 70% which appears to be comparable to 


Friday 1302 


with snow-like conditions around the Brisbane Ranges yet 
despite the conditions a good tally was obtained on Day 1 
with many observations around the Bellarine and Surf 
Coast area. Conditions improved over the weekend and 
more observers ventured back into the Brisbane Ranges 
and into the hinterland of the Surf Coast. The Moth night 
planned for the Saturday night was disappointing as late 
winds and cold in the evening was not encouraging for 
moths and other invertebrates to be around. 
Demonstrating the point, the Lepidoptera count for the City 
Nature Challenge was 724 observations /196 species 
compared with the Great Southern Bioblitz of 192 
observations and 73 species. 


= a ee 


1725 
1665 


Saturday 
Sunday 





best in class for this and similar events. This was a great 
effort by the Identifiers who reviewed observations and 
confirmed identifications during and after the observation 
period. Thanks to members Beth Ross, Chris Lindorff, 


An aim of the Great Southern BioBlitz was to see a wider 
range of species in the springtime. The colder than 
expected weather showed a much lower overall insect 
species count. As expected, the number of fungi species 
seen was significantly lower than in mid-autumn. The 
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current thinking is that the Great Southern BioBlitz in future years will be in late October (i.e. mid spring) when it is likely 
that more invertebrates will be around and a wider range of grassland flowering plants. 


Species Categories | GSB Species GSB % of total | CNC Species CNC % of total 


Plants 57.1 45.6 


CL |) a a l e f a 


3.1 


í 


orma |) o o o e 


Plants 


With a wider range to roam, observers saw more plant species than in the City Nature Challenge. Waxlip Orchid 
(Caladenia major formerly Glossodia major) was the most recorded species with 54 observations (26 observers) 
followed by Kangaroo Thorn (Acacia paradoxa), Milkmaids (Burchardia umbellata), Golden Wattle (Acacia pycnantha ) 
and Running Postman (Kennedia prostrata) making up the top five. 420 Orchid observations were submitted with 53 
species found. It was most helpful using the Plants of Brisbane Ranges project in assisting with plant identification. The 
bioblitz added 30 new species to this location checklist in iNaturalist. The most active observer in the plant category was 
Helen Schofield who photographed 370 different species. 








3898 2730 


Birds 


Research Grade Observers Leading Observer 


The bird species count was an improvement on the City Nature Challenge. The common birds Australian Magpie, Red 
Wattlebird, Superb Fairywren, New Holland Honeyeater and Australian Wood Duck were the top five species observed. 
Nine raptor species were photographed including the not-so-common to our area Square-tailed Kite with four people 
seeing this bird at Wallington and Bannockburn. Twenty Shorebirds and Allies were seen with Susan Kruss finding a 
Red Knot on the Saturday at Kirk’s Point. Graham Possingham won the Great Southern BioBlitz birder tally with an 
individual count of 63 species. 


Insects 


Research Grade Observers Leading Observer 


Ants, Bees, Wasps and Sawflies (Hymenoptera Order) had a good showing with people finding 22 species. Thirteen 
were ant species, as native bees and wasps were harder to find in the windy conditions. Despite it being difficult to 
identify to species level, 91 fly observations gave 21 species/genus count. 192 Moth and Butterfly observations were 
noted, with the battle of the moth lovers being a close contest between Marilyn Hewish and Pete Crowcroft. Marilyn just 
took out the title recording 33 observations for 23 species compared to Pete’s 32 observations and lower species 
number. 
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Arachnids 


Research Grade Observers Leading Observer 





Some fantastic photos of spiders were submitted. Observers did not need to travel far to find spiders. The Bronze 
Hopper was the most common followed by Grey House Spider, Black House Spider, White-banded House Jumping 
Spider and Long-bodied Cellar Spider. A first for Rod Lowther was the Shining Long-jawed Spider found in his back 
garden during a night-time spider hunt. Rod’s tally of 8 species recorded resulted in the award for this category. 


Molluscs 


Research Grade Observers Leading Observer 


18 observers beachcombed our bay and seacoast shores looking for Molluscs. One Cowry shell was found by Jeanette 
Spittle at Lorne which is always a good find but markings on the shell were not sufficient to identify to species level. In 
total, 58 species were identified during the bioblitz compared with 204 recorded in the checklist for the area and the 97 
currently listed in the GFNC Coastal project. Rod Lowther was the leading observer with a tally of 31 species. Wedding- 
cake Venus (Bassina disjecta) and White Irus Boring Venus (Irus carditoides) were highlight finds. Both are uncommon 
Bivalve Molluscs that live in sheltered sandy shorelines. The former was located at Indented Heads while the latter was 
photographed on Portarlington’s main beach. 





Fungi 


Research Grade Observers Leading Observer 


While fungi were fewer and less diverse than during the City Nature Challenge, photographs show that some interesting 
fungi and lichens are still about in late September. The most recorded species is Lichenomphalia chromacea found in 
our northern bushland areas known for growing on algae-covered earth on walking tracks and in other open bushland 
areas. The second most frequently observed species was Southern Cinnabar Polypore (Pycnoporus coccineus) a wood 
decaying fungus that generally can be seen all year round. While Helen Schofield clearly had the most observations, 
seven people including Helen were all only able to find three species. 


Reptiles 


Research Grade Observers Leading Observer 





Six skink species, two snakes and one dragon make up the species list in the reptile category. A good knowledge of 
where to look is important in finding these creatures and Trevor Pescott had a successful hunt finding 8 out of 9 species. 
Trevor took out the award for Reptile Naturalist best observer award. White’s Skink was the only one Trevor didn’t find, 
but it was spotted by Barry Lingham at the Ocean Grove Nature Reserve. 


Mammals 


Research Grade | Species Leading Observer 
eo j SSCSC~dSS~«*___ Ran Schoo 


Ten native and four introduced species were noted during the four days of the Bioblitz. An Agile Antechinus was a 
highlight, observed on a remotely activated camera by one of the participants. A male Australian Fur Seal (well-known 
individual according to Marine Parks Victoria) made an appearance at Pt Roadknight on the Monday and was 
photographed by Pete Crowcroft. The animal rested for few days before heading back to sea later in the week. Helen 
Schofield made several scat and track observations which helped her take out the leading observer title for mammals. 


Chromista (Kelp, Diatoms and Allies) 


Research Grade Observers Leading Observer 
C a A A 


Thirty Seaweed/Kelp observations were recorded with six species identified and another two observations to genus level 
to round out the category. Neptune’s Necklace, Common Kelp and Crayweed had the most observations in that order. 
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Lauren Hues, with five species following a walk around Rocky Point at Torquay on the Saturday, was the top observer. 


Amphibians 


With only four species identified, the Ewing’s Tree Frog and Common Eastern Froglet shared honours for most 
observations. No one got all four frog species which included the Pobblebonk and the Spotted Grass Frog as well as 
the two previously mentioned. Eight observations were made using the app to record a sound clip. Lorraine Phelan 


took out Leading Observer title for Amphibians. 


Other animals (Millipedes, Jellies, Anemones, Sponges, Sea Stars, Earthworm, Barnacles, Crabs etc.) 


Pater Croweroh 


Most observations in this category are sea and coastal creatures, although the most common species observed was the 
ubiquitous Portuguese Millipede. A wide field of observers found 35 species. Pete Crowcroft’s knowledge of the coast 
prevailed for him to lead this category with most species found. 


For her overall and major contribution, | wish to 
acknowledge the amazing effort of Helen Schofield who 
submitted 1459 observations. Helen was second overall in 
most observations to Tony Rebelo, a researcher at the 
South African National Biodiversity Institute located in 
Cape Town. So, one could craft an argument to say Helen 
is the best Citizen Scientist in the Southern Hemisphere!! 
Well done Helen! Without your contribution, our region 
would not have figured as highly in the overall rating in this 
bioblitz. 


Thanks to the many members who contributed to the 
Great Southern BioBlitz either as an observer and/or an 
identifier. We trust you discovered some new aspects 
about nature to our region by your involvement in the four- 
day observation period and the follow up identification 
stage. 


References: 


As many people in iNaturalist are only known by their user 
id, | am sorry | have not been able to acknowledge you 
individually. | would therefore recommend where possible 
include your name in your iNaturalist account by going to 
your Account Setting and include your name in the 
appropriate space. That will also ensure your photos are 
credited to you when observations are migrated to other 
systems such as the Atlas of Living Australia. 


# The Great Southern Bioblitz Organising committee 
members were Michelle Neil (Brisbane) Thomas Mesaglio 
(Sydney), Stephen Flicker (Adelaide), Seamus Doherty 
(Adelaide), Peter Crowcroft (Surf Coast), Larissa Braz 
Sousa (Adelaide / Brazil) and Rod Lowther (Geelong). 


Great Southern Web Site https://greatsouthernbiobl.wixsite.com/website 

Great Southern Bioblitz Umbrella Project https://inaturalist.ala.org.au/projects/great-southern-bioblitz-umbrella 
Great Southern Individual Contributions https://inaturalist.ala.org.au/projects/gsb2020 

Greater Geelong CNC Project https://inaturalist.ala.org.au/projects/gsb-2020-geelong-cnc-region 

GSB Geelong Region https://inaturalist.ala.org.au/projects/great-southern-bioblitz-2020-geelong 

GSB Surf Coast Project https://inaturalist.ala.org.au/projects/great-southern-bioblitz-2020-surf-coast 

GSB Victoria Project https://inaturalist.ala.org.au/projects/qreat-southern-bioblitz-2020-victoria 

















The 2020 BirdLife Australia Challenge Bird Count 


The GFNC has received notification that the 2020 Challenge Bird Count has been cancelled. 
We had the dates set aside as Saturday 28 November (Brisbane Ranges/You Yangs) and 


Sunday 6 December (Bellarine Peninsula). 


A few of us would still be keen to head out to some of our favourite sites along each route, 


whilst abiding by COVID-10 restrictions. 


If you would like to register your interest please email craigmorley5@bigpond.com for Brisbane 
Ranges/You Yangs and lingham@tpg.com.au for Bellarine Peninsula. 
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Spring in the Grampians 
Tracey Hinton 


ith regional restrictions lifted it was time to get away 

for a few days and what better place to go than the 
Grampians in spring. Armed with helpful leaflets from the 
virtual spring wildflower show off we went. 


Our first stop was Wonderland carpark and the walk to 
Splitters Falls. Along the way were some beautiful Pink 
Fingers Caladenia carnea, Tiny Greenhoods Pterostylis 
nana and the Cats Claws Grevillea Grevillea alpina. 





Plain-lip Spider Orchid Green-comb Orchid 
Photos: Tracey Hinton 


flowers and a few scattered Large Gnat Orchids Cyrtostylis 
robusta along with Blue Tinsel-lily Calectasia intermedia 
and Holly Grevillea Grevillea aquifolium. At the end of the 
track we spotted three Large Green-combs Caladenia 
tentaculata. 





Pink Fingers Cats Claws Grevillea 
Photos: Tracey Hinton 





Golden Moths Photo: Tracey Hinton 


Holly Grevillea Heading on we stopped at Beehive Falls and were treated 
Photo: Tracey Hinton to Blunt Greenhoods Pterostylis curta along with more Tiny 
Greenhoods Pterostylis nana. 





The next day dawned cool and misty but undeterred we Our next stop was Black Range State Park where after a 
ventured out. Our first stop was Heatherlie Quarry. AS we bumpy drive we were again awestruck by the profusion of 
took our first steps out of the car we immediately saw wildflowers. Of particular note was the Plain-lip Spider 
Leopard Orchids Diuris pardina and Wax-lip Orchids Orchid Caladenia clavigera. 


Caladenia major. The rain was making everything sparkle A few Large Green-combs Caladenia tentaculata were 
with water droplets. The Grampians Thryptomene 
Thryptomene calycina was out in profusion and a popular 
treat for the local wallabies. 


Continuing along we found many finished Corybas 





cr es, Ai 
Photo: Tracey Hinton 





Black Range 


Blue Tinsel-lily Photo: Tracey Hinton 
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found while Pink Fingers Caladenia carnea and Wax-lip 
Orchids Caladenia major were in abundance. Kangaroos 
and emus were in abundance too. Buds of Rabbit-ears 
Thelymitra antennifera were evident but it was too cold for 
them to open. 


Heading home the next day we called in at Tunnel Rd at 
Lake Fyans and were pleased to find some open Golden 
Moth Orchids Diuris chryseopsis, a Blue Fairy Orchid 
Pheladenia deformis and more Rabbit-ears Thelymitra 
P Ae E ¥v n 





i Eastern Spinebill 
Photo: Tracey Hinton 








Photo: Tracey Hinton 


antennifera in bud. Other sun orchid buds were refusing to 
open. We were joined by a Rufous Whistler enjoying 
breakfast. 


Our final stop was Deep Lead where you almost couldn't 
move without stepping on Leopard Orchids and Wax-lip 
Orchids as they were so plentiful. The real treat was an 
unidentified leek orchid and the button everlastings. 





Leek Orchid 
Photo: Tracey Hinton 








Two pools 


am sitting beside the creek. I still think of creeks as 

flowing streams of water, but this one rarely flows. For a 
few days, or perhaps weeks, each year, there'll be a small 
trickle of water flowing downstream. I’ve seen it in rare 
flood, a fast-moving brown snake, filling its bed and in a 
few places overflowing the banks, carrying sticks, soil, 
uprooted reeds and rubbish downstream towards the 
Moorabool River, the Barwon River and the sea. For most 
of the year the creek bed is dry between regular pools of 
water. Some of these pools are shallow and dry up in the 
heat of summer, but most are deep and permanent. Some 
are long enough that | can imagine the creek is flowing. 


| am sitting on a rock beside a small deep brown pool, 
partly shaded by the eucalypts and wattles that surround it. 
The banks are quite high and steep in places, lower in 
others. One side has sedimentary rocks, some with 
swirling patterns of brown and grey, and all with layers, 
perhaps formed beneath the floor of an ancient, long-gone 
sea. Grasses, indigenous flowering plants, bushes, 
saplings and mature trees flourish on the banks. Lichens 
cover the branches of one bush. Aquatic plants grow 
around the edges of the pool. There are reeds, milfoil with 
its circles of small feathery leaves, and water ribbons with 
long flat leaves lying on the surface like bright green 
ribbons, a few with white-green flower spikes standing up 
out of the water. 


On the surface of the pool are beautiful reflections—dark 
trunks, feathery wattle leaves, a grassy bank and blue sky 
with a few white clouds. There is movement on the surface 
caused by a gentle breeze, and ripples of busy water 
beetles held up by the surface tension. Small leaves float 
among many silvery-winged insects that landed in the 
wrong place. Other insects fly above the pool. A 
honeyeater hops through the branches. A bird of prey 
soars high above. | hear other birds, a distant kookaburra’s 
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Wendy Cook 


laugh, a cuckoo calling for a mate to lay an egg in 
someone else’s nest, a fairywren perhaps building a nest 
in the dry reeds downstream of the pool. 


A dragonfly flits over the surface, perfectly reflected in the 
now still water. It turns at the end of the pool and flies back 
downstream. | follow it, climbing over rocks where small 
lizards, warmed by the sun, leap off as | approach. | arrive 
at the next pool. It is shallower, narrower and longer. This 
pool is sunny, surrounded by clumps of rushes, grasses 
and smaller plants. There is one tree, a small Blackwood 
wattle, its twisted trunk growing out of the side of an 
eroded section of bank, then upwards. The trunk of a 
larger Blackwood lies across the pool. Grasses and rushes 
grow on the cracks in the top of it. As they die, they break 
down to form soil. Maybe, one day a small bush will grow 
here. The trunk creates a stripe of shade in the sunny 
pool. It is surrounded by small water ribbons, and milfoil 
growing little yellow flowers above the water. | watch the 
dragonfly, its wings silvery in the sun. There are few other 
insects. The silver-winged insects that landed in this pool 
are now just silver wings floating on the surface, their 
bodies eaten by the many tiny fish below, risking death 
themselves as the water mostly dries up in summer. Some 
must survive for there to be so many. | saw no sign on 
them in the deeper cooler pool. The surface of this pool 
has a milky layer. | see fewer water beetles and no nearby 
birds. The dragonfly prefers it here, flying back and forth 
across the water, as is a smaller, red-bodied dragonfly. 


The two pools are only a short distance apart, but perhaps 
the presence or absence of shady trees, has created two 
very different habitats, each suiting different plants and 
animals. 


Published in Meredith and District News, November 2014. 


Coming events 


Webinars and activities replacing the normal schedule due to the current COVID-19 situation 


November 2020 


3 7.30 p.m. General Webinar Meeting: Great Southern BioBlitz Members Forum 
Hear from 3 GFNC members—Helen Schofield, Susan Kruss and Kelly Clitheroe—as they 
present on their observations and experiences from the event. The evening will also be open to other 
members to contribute their experiences, observations and stories from the BioBlitz. 


5 7.30 p.m. Bird Group: Informal chat about recent eBird Global Big Day 


10 7.15 p.m. Plant Group Webinar Meeting: 7.15 p.m. for informal chat. Meeting starts at 7.30 p.m. 
During this meeting, we will revisit the tricky orchid species discussed last month to find out if people 
have been able to find specimens and identify them. 
There will also be a presentation on the various local species of Leptospermum (Tea Trees) and 
further information on other flower species. We hope you can join us. 
Bird Group Webinar Meeting: Dr. Mike Clarke—Our birds are adapted to cope with fire...aren’t they?—based 
on work in the Mallee and Wilsons Promontory 
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